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Their Conduct relative to the 
Queen, and on olher Matters 
in which they are deeply con- 
cerned, 


London, 22d August, 1820, 
ReveReEND Sirs, 


You, who act so conspicuous a 












ourselves close and snug upon 


e present occasion, while 








e lete war was like to flag 






uf A sort of panie seized 
jou at every prospect of a 
eathing of the sword.- © In 
‘12, when the nation in gene- 



















I sighed for peace, you came 
‘ward with addresses, urging 
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art in all other questions ¢f 
reat public interest, have kept, 


our flocks have been uncom-| 
bouly active and zealous. When, 


»| we are to disregard his words in 
ho so eager to ure on the | 


ontinuation of it witly vigour as; 


pushing on of the war with! 














W ho so for- 
ward as you in obeying the in- 
junctions of Sidmouth against 
the press? And who so active 
in all the measures of hostility 





saditional vigour. 


aurainst the Reformers ? 
To what, we 
ascribe your silence upon 


to 
the. 


is 


then, are 
present occasion? Here 
Queen attacked, ahd your loy- 
alty is dormant. 


a 


Here it is pro- 


posed to dissolve the marriage 


a 

of a King and Queen by a mere i es 
¢ *~y 

act of Parliament; and you are fe 


silent! The Queen is not even | a ie: 
accused of adultery ; and yet it 





\18 proposed to pul her away. 
Now, you know well, that Je- 
sus Christ positively forbids the 
| putting away of a wife on any | 
account other than that of her 
‘having committed adultery. If 
this case, what is to induee us 
, to attend to them 
case ¢ 


in any other 
If the Queen be put 
niway, or attempted to be put 
away, upon any other than this 
one ground, and if you continue , | ar 
silent on the subject, what are 1 
we to think of the matter? We a 
have weir you active enough on 
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othér occasions : we have heard 
your pulpits resound with de- 
punciations against the French 
and against the Reformers, nei- 
ther of whom pretended to at- 
tempt the violation of any pre- 
cept of the Gospel ; and, there- 
fore, if you continue silent now, 
what is the conclusion that we 
ought todraw? Your parishioners 
are, In every quarter, express- 
ing their attachment to the per- 
secuted Queen, and their abhor- 
rence of the conduct of the per-| 
secutors; but never has one of 
you been seen at the head, nor 
even at the heels, of any. body 
of the people, engaged in so 
truly a religious work. One 
would think that this was, of all- 
cases, a case to call for your in- 
terference; and yet youare silent 
as the tomb. 

Not all of you, however, for 
one has dared openly to assail 
her Majesty, and that, too, with 
a degree of malignity worthy a 
Dominican Monk. The Queen 
has been assailed by the editors 
ofthe Morning Post, the Cau- 
reer, and by other hacks, noto- 
riously the tools of corruption. 
But it was reserved for the 
Church to send forth a champion 
of corruption in the shape of a 
pamphlet; and the county of 
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mahy good men, contains thi § 
base and savage assailant; this 
son of corruption and hypocrisy, 







who pretends that the Queen 
was not acquitted in 1806, and 
who has the audacity to say, 
that she ought now to be se 







om 






€ 






aside for the sake of the morals 
of the country ! 

As these are, probably, the 
grounds that you all take, | 
will endeavour to place them w 
their true light. You do noi 
need this: you know how fale 
these grounds are: bit it may 
be useful to shew their false- 
hood, in order that those who 
may affect to act upon them 
may be duly estimated ; that » 
‘to say, that they may be loaded 
with public execration. 

The Lancashire parson (whe 
dates his infamous publicatio! 
from Manchester.) affeets to be- 
lieve that, although the Quec# 
was acquitted of the charge 0 
having had a child, she was no 


ort, 
rith 
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Lancaster, which contains so 


acquitted of levity of conduc sh 
that the four Lords found bet ve 
guilty of that; that they eC opp 
vised the late King to remot The. 
strate with her on the subjec ant th 
and to request that she would this 
be more reserved in future; 2% l eno 
that the King did act in conf ch ine 
mity with this advice. resul 

This is trac ; But this reve 0 hai 
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nd slanderer chooses to forget, 
at this finding guilty of levity 
vas by a tribunal, before whom 
he acctsed person was not al- 
lowed fo appear; that she had 
o means afforded of rebutting 
e charge; that she was, in 


hs & 





his 





en 
nd 
ay, 
sel 
ort, never made acquainted 
rith the existence of the in- 
juiry, until after the ingqniry 
Was all over, and the tribunal 
issolved! The reverend re- 
iler chooses to forget, that the 
oment this innocent woman 
eard of this charge of levity, 
e repelled it; she declared it 


als 







the 







1 i 
not 





alse 
nay 
Ise- 
vho 
ne! 
t 18 


ded 





ing complaining that justice 
ad not been done her; and de- 
anding a full and fair inves- 
gation. 
1ose who had sworn to the’ 
‘ties were as much perjured 
those who had sworn to the 
ild-bearing : she asserted, that : 
e whole had proceeded from 
foul conspiracy against her ; 
id she pledged herself to 
ve this, if she were allowed 
€ opportanity. 

The King was advised not to 
unt this request. The motives’ 
this were, on his part, natu-' 
enough. He knew, that 
ch inquiry minst operate, in 
result, injiriously to those 
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She asserted, that | 
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‘of the proceeding just then 
‘closed: He convinced the Prin- 
_eess that he was satisfied of her 
innocence.- He received her at 
-his court; he frequently visited 
her himself; and he: prevailed 
| on her to let the matter rest. 
To this she, in her great good- 
ness and generosity, consented ; 
but, she is now punished for 
that goodness and generosity by 
the foul accusations of men like 
‘this reverend slanderer. 

| This foul-mouthed priest 
would have us believe, that the 
‘Queen received a reprimand 


b be false; she wrote to the /fro: the late King; that sho 


took it in silence ; that she ta- 
ctily pleaded ¢urlty to the charge 
of levity of conduct. But, the 
fact is, that she did not reevive 
the reprimand; she rejected it; 


\ she repelled the charge ;. she 


said it had proceeded from the 
lips ‘of perfured witnesses ; and 
she, accordingly, requested « 
full ‘inecétigation, that she 
might prove this. ‘Did this ar- 
gue guilt? Did this argue truth 
on the side of her acctisers ? She 
said, “I will not teceive this 
“reprimand: it’ is tmjust : ‘your 
“Majesty has had the reset of 
“false witnesses laid  defore 
“you: give me a fall and fait 
“mvestigetion; and l wilt prove 








reve ho had been the instipators 


“these wretches to be per- 
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“ jured.”’ In answer to this, the 
same persons who had advised 
the secret tribunal, advised, that 
she sliould not be heard before 
an open court; and they also 
found out, that the tribnnal, 
which they] had before devised 
was of a sort, that to swear 
falsely before it was nol to com- 
mit perjury ! 

Upon what ground, then, does 
this malignant hypocrite pre- 
tend, that her Majesty was con- 
victed of levities in 1806? If, 
indeed, she had submitted to be 
reprimanded, it would have been 
another thing; but she never 
did; and, there was no more 
ground for it than there was for 
sentencing her to death on the 
charge of adultery. The wit- 
nesses, who swore to the levities 
were, some of them, amongst 
those who swore to the child- 
bearing. A Fanny Lloyd was 
one of these. And, here we 
have an instance of the manner, 
in which the affair was con- 
ducted. Lord Moira, now Mar- 
quis of Hastings and Governor 
of India, acted a_ conspicu- 
ous part in this affair. He had. 
a hand in coliecting evidence for 
the tribunal. Fanny Lloyd was 
brought, by some means or other, 
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‘bleman; who it was that pre- 
vailed on him to act. in this ca- 
pacity (he being Master General 
of the Ordnance at the time) | 
know not. Well; Fanny was 
before these two personages, 
and, so being, Fanny swore, 
that, in 1802, an Apotheeary at 
Greenwich, who used to attend 
at the Princess’s, told her, that 
he was sure, that the Princes 
was with child. Oh, oh! Here 
came in a Doctor! The Doctor 
was sent for by Lord Moira, and 
the Doctor said, that Fanny had 
sworn to a lie; for, that, not 
only had he never told Fanny 
any such a thing ; but that such 
a thought had never come into 
his head! This was strange. 
But, the Doctor had a partner ; 
and it might have been he. No 
better luck here. So that Fanny’s 
evidence, as to this point, re 
mained a lve; a clear, sheer, ul- 
qualified lie. Nevertheless (and 
now mark!) Fanny was sel! 
before the Tribunal after this! 
There Fanny swore stoutly 
the levities.. But, that which 
Fanny had sworn about the 
Doctor and the chedd-bearing 
was suppressed. The Doctor’ 
name was never, more mci 





to his house, and before him and 
Lowten, the attorney. 





‘tioned; and, while the Kiog 


What | had a full account of what Fan 





induced the “ high-minded” no- 
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Had sworn about the lerefies, 





she had before sworn to about 
he Doctox ! 

' ‘These facts came out, in 1813, 
through the means of discussions 
n parliament. Mr. Whitbread 
hen showed how unfair was 
Ahe representation, thathad been 
ade to the King respecting 
hose levities; and, amongst 
other things, he stated this mat- 
er relating to Fanny Lloyd and 
the Doctor. Lord Moira wrote 
letter to Mr. Whitbread, ex- 
jaining his conduet; but, that 
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not 









etter only proved the fact: it 
id nothmg at ail towards re- 
oving the impressions, which 
he fact was calculated to make. 
Fanny Lioyd’s is merely a 
Bpecemen of the evidenee, on 
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ich 
nto 
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rhich the charge of levity was 
unded. In the documents, 
aid before the King, was a de- 
il of the evidence; but, the 
nswers only of the witnesses 
Were given, and not the ques- 
tons Which produced those an- 
Wers. And, all the world 
nows how very different things 

ppear in consequence of the 
B'ppression of questions. - ¥or 
istance, in the report of Mrs. 
isle's evidence, there was this: 
the Princess walked out alone, 
for some time, in Lord Shef- 
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| field's garden with Mr. Ches- 


» had no account at all of what/|“ ter, who 7 a@ pretty young 


“man.” But, Mr. Whitbread 
showed, that, in fact, Mrs. Lisle 
had meant no such insinnation 
as the one here contained. Hav- 
ing been asked, whether the 
Princess did not walk out alone 
with Mr. Chester, she said—~ 


“Yes.” She was asked: “ Mr.. 


“ Chester is a handsome young 
“man, is he not?’ To which 
she answered, “‘ he is pretty.’ 
This is very djfferent indeed 
from saying, that the. Princess 
waiked out alone with a pretty 
young man. And, in short, Mrs. 
Lisle, upon seeing an account of 
her evidence published, in 1813, 
went to Mr. Whitbread and told 
him, that she never meant to ex- 
press the insinuation, contained 
in the report of her evidence ; 
and, which report, let it be ob- 
served, she had never seen, un- 
tii THE BOOK was published 
in 1813. 

This is a specimen, and a mere 
speamen, of the means by 
which the late King was in- 
duced to send a reprimand to 
the Princess. This reprimand, 
I repeat, she never received ; 
that is, she never acquiesced in 
it; she never allowed it to be 
just; she denied the facts on 





which it was founded ; she said: 
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“ [ will not submit. to this re- 
“ primand: give me a full and 
“ fair trial: let me be heard in 
“my defence: 1 will shew all 
“this evidence to be false.” 
This full and fair triak was re- 
fused; and, of course, she was 
to be regarded as a calumniated 
woman from the beginning to 
the end; and all the charges 
were to be regarded as totally 
groundless. 

The ingenuity of malice and 
the greediness to profit by cor- 
ruption haye discovered in the 
acquitial of the child-charge a 
proof of the truth of the charge 
ef levity; or, in the falsehood 
of the finding of the levity, a 
proof of the falsehood of the 
acquittal of the child-charge. 
The Tribunal, say the corrupt, 
if it did wrong in deciding upon 
the charge of levity, also did 
wrong in deciding on the child- 
charge. This is a very. poor 
shift. What! is it any thing 
mew, then, for men to acknow- 
ledge, that one false charge is 
false and to persist that another 
false charge is true? When the 
wolf was beaten on his first 
charge against the lamb, was he 
at a loss to find asecond? It is 
to be supposed, that the four 
worthy Peers were deceived by 
the witnessés. At any rate, they 
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him 





had no power to hear evidence 
on the other side. It, was an er- 
parte thing altogether. A grand 
jury may acquit on the capital 
charge, find on a minor charge, 
and yet the party may be «. 
quitted of that charge too on 
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trial, when he himself comes to 

























be heard... But, the Queer eh 
never was heard ; and this was Neer 
the error of those four Peers, Me 
that they recommended. the ) pe 
King to reprimand the Princess, . Pee 
without having heard her in her ke 
defence; which is much about ithe 
the same thing as it. would be rhe 
for a grand jury to recommend i 


the punishing of an _ accused 
party (against whom. they hat 
found a bill) without letting she 
party havea trial; and this, | 
suppose, is what the reverend 
Manchester slanderer 
hardly have the impudence !? 
call justice, except in the case of 
a Radical. 

But, let us look at this een 
tence of reprimand a little more 
closely. Suppose , the fou! 
Peers had found evidence * 
support the charge of child 
bearing ; that would. have 
been high treason in the Prit- 
cess. But, reverend Sirs, wil 
you say, that, upon their making 
the King a report. of this evi 
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him to cause the Princess to be 
beheaded and quartered, the 
King ought to have ordered her 
or bloody execution? I do not 
‘know, thatthereverend slanderer 
‘of Manchester would not say 


‘even this; but will the nation, 


willany just man in the world 


say, that the King ought to have 


‘been advised to act upon such a 
recommendation ? And yet, why 
not? Why not, seeing that he 
was, upon a report of those 
Peers, without any thing further, 
advised to cause to be executed 
the punishment of reprimand 4 
There is no argument, by which 
the latter can be justified, that 


would not have justified the for- 


mer: if the sentence of pillory 


can be inflicted upon the re- 


commendation of a grand jury, 


without subsequent trial, so can 
the sentence of death ; and, be- 
cause the punishment of death 


would be wayust, it by no means 
follows, that the punishment of 


pillory would be just. 


There were two charges 
against the Princess before the 
Secret Tribunal in 1806: one 
was that of child-bearing ; the 
other that of levity of conduct. 
The first was of a very specific 
hature. It rested on facts of such 
a description that its truth or 
falshood must, at once, he evi- 





dent to all eyes: it must be 
as clear as the noon day sun 
And, therefore, to find guilt 
here was impossible, unless the 
evidence.had fully borne out, the 
charge ; and to acquit was im- 
possible also, unless the evi- 
dence had been clear. This was 


a charge that must. be proved to 
be true, or false, at once. But, 
a charge of levity gave so much 


reom for opinion, for estimate, 
for taste, in the judges ; and for 
humour, for sinister motives, for 
likings and dislikings, for whim, 
for many little movements of the 
heart; so much depended upon 
trifling differences of expression, 
upon surmises, upon the eyes 
with which witnesses see, and , 
upon their own aptitude of 
judging of others by themselves ; 
in short, this was a charge, that 
might, with a judicious selection. 
of witnesses, be sustained against 
any woman that ever breathed, 
not excepting the holy sister- 
hoods that wear the veiland the 
cowl. Therefore, any body 
but a wretch fed with the lar- 
gesses of Corruption can easily 
perceive, that, while the acquit- _ 
tal on the charge of child-bear- 
ing was just, the finding on the 
score of levity might be erro- 
neous; and, when we see the 
Princess rejecting” the repri- 
a 
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mand, demanding a fair trial, 
aud refused that trial, we are’ 
compelled to believe, that 14 was | 
erroneous, 

Besides all this, the finding 
guilty of levity was not likely 
to be attended with conse- 
quences of a serious nature. No 
exposure was likely to foliow, 
if the Princess could be hushed. 
She was, through the advice of 
those who afterwards abandon- 
ed her cause, hushed and perse- 
cuted too. Enough was done 
to leave ‘the ground of future 
slam ; but not enough to pro- 
yoke open iuquiry. The late 


king naturally wished to keep 


things quiet; but, he would 
certainly have preferred ano- 
ther course, if he could have 
foreseen, that forbearance on 
the part ef the Princess would 
have been the ground of future 
reproach and inputed guilt. He 
never could believe, that what 
has come to pass would come 
to pass ; he never could believe, 
that, though he might be in the 
grave, those who had so strenu- 
ously espoused the cause of his 
injured danghter-in-law would, 
even in bis own life-time, make 
the sacriiicing of her the ladder 
of their own ambition, and the 


means of cramming their own 
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It is 
contrary to her nature to be 


sincere, and generous. 
suspicious. She was, in 1806, 
without experience, and by her 
want of suspicion, she fell into the 
snares of her pretended friends, 
Had she, when the reprimand 
was conveyed to her, and when 
a fall and fair investigation was 
refused ; had she then published 
the BOOK, her enemies would 
have been so completely defeat- 
ed as never to dare to shew their 
heads again. The BOOK was 
prepared for publication; but 
the edition was burnt by Prnr- 
CEVAL as soon as he had again 
entered the Ministry! It was 
that grand intrigue that gave 
him the power he possessed to 
the end of his life, a life as mis- 
chievous to England as that of 
Pitt hnnself. 

Thus, then, for the benelit of 
the Church, I have exposed the 
malignity of this reverend re- 
viler as far as relates to what he 
calls the Queen’s having been 
found guilty on the charge o! 
levity. Let me next come to 
his audacious assertion, that slie 
ought to be set aside for the 
sake of the 
country. 

A parson has generally 4 
excellent nose, and can smell 


morale of the 





pockets, The Queen is frank, 


danger or difficulty much farther 
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HMhan common mortals. This 


atiat no apecrfic act can be 


Sbroneht home to the Queen. 


Pains and Penalties; and he 
Pecan smell out, that there is no 
‘direct ebarge of adultery con- 
Stained in it. Therefore, he is 
for providing before hand a sort 


| of stale neceseity Yor doing what 
hypocrite. That which he sup- 
‘done; but no matter; he has, 
) ting up a justification ; and this 
| of the country require the Queen 
) to be “ pul aside :’’ how he does 


hot seem to care any more than 


» who was for making her yreld 
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malinant hypocrite suspects, 


He has conned over the Bill of 


he supposes will be done to the 


Waeen. He is fool as well as 
poses will be done, will not be 
upon the supposition, been get- 


justification is, that the morals 


the slave of tiie Morning Post, 


at all events, either as a ertmi- 
nal, or as a martyr ! 

la seeing this uncommon soli- 
citude in a parson to get rid of 
the Queen for the sake of our 
morals, we naturally call to mind 
the part which the parsons took 
in the affair of Mrs. Clarke. 
Upon that oceasion they were 
all compassion for the frailties of 
the lady and of her Sriend. 
They were all indulgence ; and, 
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over, they called every cne a 
Jacobin, who thought it wrong, 
that Mrs. Clarke should help to 
dispose of commissions im the 
army; or that she should send 
her fvol-boy from behind her 
chair to command a part of a 
regiment and bear a commission. 
There was one parson, at Win- 
chester, who, repeating an ob- 
servation made by Burton in 
the House of Commons, apolo- 
vized for this step of Mrs. 
Clarke, by asserting, that though 
he boy was her menial servant, 
he was the natural child (alias 
bastard) of an Officer; which, 
in addition to its profligacy, was 
a falsehood! Be it observed, 
too, that the mother and futher 
of the lad were then living it 
Woolwich. 

Upon that occasion, though 
no one attempted to deny the 
facts ; though proofs of all sorts 
came out even in the own hand 
writing of the parties; though 
the public were nauseated with 
the proofs; upon that occasion 
the parsons were all indulgence. 
They were then in no alarm 
about the injury to morale; 
and their pulpits resounded with 
censures on those who took any 
part in bringing to light and in 
endeavouring to punish the ac- 
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told, that we had no right te 
pry into such matters: that we 
ought to draw a veil over foibies 
and frailties of the kind; that 
we. were Jacobins and Rebels: 
that we, through the sides of 
the Duke of York, attacked the 
House of Brunswick! 

Alas! how changed the tone 
now! The facts were, in that 
case, open, flagrant, notorious, 
under our own noses, In the 
midst of our dwellings. And 
vet, where was the parson then 
to cry out for an example to 
protect our morals? On the 
contrary, not only did the reve- 
rend guides reprobate our com- 
plaints, but some of them were 
found to have been intimates 
with Mrs. Clarke, and, what is 


more, objects of her patronage! 
And, which really beats all that 
the worldever heard of, one Voc- 
tor of Divinity obtained from 
Mrs. Clarke, through the channel 
of her illustrious friend, the ho- 





nour of preaching before the 


King! A famous selector of 
preachers for his Majesty ! What 
Office, or offices, the reverend 
divine had performed in Mrs. 
Mary Anne Clarke’s household, 
I never heard ; but the billet- 
doux, in which her request of 
honouring the reverend person 





was answered, is fresh in my 
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memory,and has made me laugh 
a thousand times. 

The Clergy made no inconsi- 
derable figure in the exposures 
of that memorable period. At 
a public meeting at Winchester, 
the object of which was to cen- 
sure the doings of Mrs. Clarke 
and her immoral associates, the 
only persons to oppose such cer- 
sure were parsons, who had the 
effrontery to come boldly for- 
ward and tell us, that we had 
no right to meddle with such 
matters; that the Royal Family 
were not to be subject to such 
serutiny; that we had to mind 
our own affairs; and that all 
those who called in question the 
propriety of such conduct as that 
which we condemned, were 
enemies to the House of Bruns- 
wick, Jacobins and Rebels. 

However, you, reverend Sirs, 
of the present day, may be, per- 
haps, of a different way of think- 
ing. You may hold adultery in 
abhorrence, and not only adul- 
tery, butevenlerity. But, sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, (and 
Luse the supposition in no other 
way) that there has been what 
is called “ adulterous nler- 
“ course.”’ How is it to affect 
our morals? It is not seen here. 
It is passed. It is not certaim- 
It isneither proved nor .confess- 
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on the other. If attempted to 
be proved, the proof is attempted 
by the Government. If the 
tale is brought us, they are the 
tale-bearers. If we know any 
thing even of the charge, the 
foundation of the charge has 
been laid by the government, 
and at the mation’s expemee. 
But the ugly part of the story is, 
that the Queen might have got 
rid of all tronble at once by re- 
ceiving 50,0001. a year and 
quilting the kingdom, after the| 
charge had been made! She 
might have gone, honoured 
with a royal yacht for a convey- 
ance, introduced as Queen of 
England at a foreign court, and 
have a princely income, paid by 
us, to spend wath her alleged 
peramour; aad, after some 
years, passed in this way, she 
might have returned and been 
seated on the throne as our law- 
ful sovereign... This is the ugly 
part of the story ; and it proves 
as clear as day-light, that all the 
Pretences about a regard for the 
nation’s morals are the offspring 
of the vilest hypocrisy. 

Amongst, all the persons 
whom her Majesty is said .to 
have had in -her suite, in her 





confidence, or in her household, 
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we bear of ne prresi. With me 
that would be a strong presump- 
tion in her favour, even if I 
could discover, in other respects, 
grounds for doubt. She. has 
kept clear of this description of 
persons. She is unpolluted with 
this pest; and thus is a shield of 
ten-fold security, There has 
hardly been a single instance of 
sublime, magnificent turpitude, 
ia which a priest, of one sort or 
another, has not had a hand, 
She has had priests and law- 
yers,and men notoriously unjust, 
and cruel for her enemies. She 
is,hated by those who hate a 
freedom and all merit. These 
are strong recommendations, if 
she had no other; and, as te 
her ruin being necessary to the 
preservation of our morals, it is 
the most base pretence that ever 
came from the lips of hypocrite. 

Slender indeed is the right to 
reign, if it depend on such a 
doctrine! This doctrine would 
give a people a right to inquire 
into the chasisy of every.Queen 
and every Princess.. It would 
give them a right to reject a 
King as well as a Queen. It 
would give them a right to de- 
throne one.as well as the other, 
unless we were to adopt the 
maxim of this profligate. parson, 
that, in the husband, that is toe 
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be overlooked, which is to be 
deemed criminal in the wife; a 
maxim in the teeth of reason, in 
the teeth of justice, in the teeth 
of the law, in the tecth of the 
scriptures, and in the teeth of 
that very prayer book, which 
this parson does read, or ought 
to read, every Sunday in the 
church. ° 

This parson growls most wolf- 
like against the Radicals. It is 
very provoking, to be sure, that 
they should be able to prove by 
their conduct the truth of what 
they have always asserted in 
words; that they are the really 
loyal part of the king’s subjects. 
They endeavour to protect the 
Queen, while they utter not a 
word against the King. Their 
enemies attack the Queen. This, 
at once, shows who are the loyal 
and who the disloyal. This 
must be very provoking to our 
revilers ; and it is as pleasing to 
us. Those revilers Lave been 
now driven into a strange dilem- 
ma; they must side with us and 
the Queen against her persecu- 
tors, or they must side with 
those persecutors, and bear a 
portion of the hatred, which the 
heart of man allots them. They 
have chosen the latter; but, then, 
their path is strewed with 
thorns. To maintain, that a 
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Queen may be set aside for the 
sake of the morals of the peo- 
ple, is to open a field of danger 
to the cause of Royalty. For, 
ifa Queen can be deprived of 
her rights ; if she can be divest- 
ed of the protection which the 
law gives her beyond other wo- 
men, upon the ground, that the 
measure is required by the na- 
tional morals, what security is 
there fora Aing? He may be 
an immoral man; or may be 
falsely accused of it, and, there 
can seldom be a preterice want- 
ing for setting him aside. Now, 
no Radical has ever broached a 
doctrine like this; and, the pre- 
tended loyal men have the ex- 
clusive honour of the invention. 

Blackstone, in speaking of the 
Revolution, says, that i was 
right; but, that it is impossible 
to conceive the existence of ano- 
ther case when it would be right. 
Thorough-paced lawyer, as he 
was, he did not say, that it 
might never be: possible to find 
out a justification for a revolu- 
tion again; but, if he had lived 
’till now, he would have been 
told, that to preserve the n4- 
tional morals might, at any time, 
be just cdiuse for doing what he 
found it so very hampering to 
reconcile with law. | 

If it be necossary to unqneen 
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a queen for the preservation of 
morals, why not unking a king 
with the same object in view, if 
it should ever happen, that the 
hing’s example was calculated 
to injure the morals of the peo- 
ple? So, really, this new doc- 
trine is a complete oversetter of 
all our notions of hereditary 
right and of the sacredness of 
the king’s person. I deny the 
doctrine: I say its false: I say, 
that the king’s right to reign is 
not to be taken away upon a 
charge of immorality: I say, 
that let a king be, in morals, 
what he may ; if we should ever 
have a king, who was not only 
a bad and savage husband and 
father ; not only debauched and 
abandoned as to women; not 
only a contemner of the mar- 
rlage-vow, a seducer of other 
men’s wives, the reputed father 
of a whole litter of bastards, 
and, in short, who pursued his 
debaucheries till he became the 
sport of his mistresses and their 
favourite paramours, till his em- 
braces became disgusting, en- 
dured only for the pecuniary 
advantage to be derived from 
them, and till all the nation was 
shocked with the odiousness and 
Hauseousness of his filthy and 
ludicrons amours ; who was not, 





only all this, but who was be- 


sides, empty, vain, conceited, 
drunken, faithless, cruel, and 
cowardly, and all these in the 
extreme; even if we were ever 
to have a king of this horrid de- 
scription, in whom should be 
met all the vices without one 
single virtue; if there were to 
mect in him passion without 
tenderness, vindictiveness with 
out gratitude, creediness without 
economy ; and, in short, suppose 
what you will, if you ean sup- 
pose auy thing worse thay this, 
suppose all the focleries and 
faults of all the silliest of women 
joined to all the sius of all the 
wickedest of men; suppose all 
this, and even then, | say, that 
it would be high treuson to pro- 
pose to unking even such a king 
as this, upon the gro:ind that his 
example would be injurious to 
the morals of the people. This 
is an extreme. ease, to be sure. 
It will be said, that 1 have sup- 
posed a monsler rather than a 
man, and that | have only: to 
clap a tail to him to make hima 
devil; but devil, as he might 
be, still I say, that to propose to 
set him aside for the sake of 
the morals of the nation would 
be high ircason. > What would 
be to be done, then! Whi, he 
must remain, 40 be sure, and 
the people must tale cure. of 
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their own morals. But, if this 
be the case with regard to a 
king, what ground ean the par- 
son have’ for endeavouring to 
persuade us, that the national 
morals ought to be put forward 
as cause for setting aside a queen ? 
Are a qutieen’s morals every 
thing, and those of a king no- 
thing? is her example of such 
vast consequence, and his ex- 
ample of no consequence at all ? 
Is the example of the sovereign 
himself of no importance to us, 
while the example of his con- 
sort is of such tremendous im- 
portance? There is great de- 
light exhibited by those, who 
talk of the Queen as a mere sub- 


to enjoy themselves in pulling 
her Majesty down to the state 
of a mere subject. She is some- 
thing more. It is high treason 
to conspire against her life, and, 
besides, she is one of the contin- 
gent claimants to the throne it-' 
self. But, if she be nothing 
more than @ mere subject, why’ 
is such a fuss made about the 
moral evils of her supposed ez- : 
ample? Fatsehood should al-' 
ways have a good memory; 
but, the truth is, falsehood can- 
not long remain consistent: it 
must confine ilself to one point, 
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/ For the purpose of making her 
supposed example of” import- 
ance, the Queen isa great per- 
sonage ; but, for the’ purpose of 
preparing the way for her de- 
gradation, she is a@ meré sub- 
ject. Such tricks only serve to 
show the badness of the cause, 
in which they are employed. 
Suffer me row, reverend Sirs, 
to remind you, that the Seripture 
says, that “ itis not lawful for 
“aman to put away ‘his wife, 
« save only for adultery.’ Now, 
then, the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties proposes to put the 
Queen away; and, if it be not 
proved, as I am stire it will not, 
that she has been guilty of adul- 
tery, will you approve of this 
Bill ; and will you’ not petitron 
against it? But, indeed, the Bill 
does not accuse her of adultery. 
And yet the reverend calumnia- 
tor of ‘Manchester highly ap- 
proves of the Bill, and he bit- 
terly reproaches the people be- 
cause they do not approve of it 
too. He calls‘upon the noble, 
the meh, and’ the ‘strong’ “to 
‘“put on thé whole armour of 
“the Lord of Hosts,” -and to 
fight those who ate opposed to 
this Bill! And yet this Bill pro- 
poses to put away the kiig’s 
wife without even accusing het 





of it is sure to betray it’s nature. | 


of-aduttery, | 
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«Those whom God hath join- 
ed together, let not, man put 
asunder,’ says the parson’s 
prayer-book ; but, the parson 
is of a contrary opinion. The 
parson is for putting, away the 
Queen by the hatds of men, 
though he has many times taken 
his fee after forbidding such an 
act in a voice the most solemn. 
In short, the ‘attempt of this 
parson is a most furious blow at 
clerical sincerity. 

It has been a subject of as- 
tonishment with many, though 
not with me, that the clergy 
Should have discovered such a 
feeling, or, rather, such a want 
of feeling, in the cause of the 
Queen. Bot, men in general 
take things for what they ap- 
pear to be. There is a great 
deal in habit too. We are ac- 
customed to confound religion 
with those who profess to teach 
it; and we naturally wonder, 
that parsons should not be 
Iriendly towards the Queen, 
seeing that such friendship is 
called for by every ‘principle of 
religion, ‘The .same may he said 
48 to the question of reform.— 
We know, that a reform, though 
great in its political effects. 
would be still ‘greater in its 
moral effects. We know, that, 
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it would infinitely lessen the 
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quantity of bribery, perjary, 
lying, drunkenness, and, by re- 
moving much of the poverty, 
greatly lessen the quantity of 
thievery, robbery, murder, and 
suicide. And, as all these things 
are directly in the teeth of reli- 
gion, we are quite surprised, 
that the clergy are amongst the 
most bitter enemies, instead of 
being the warmest friends, of 
Reform. 

The mystery in both cases 
admits of the same solution. In 
our notions of clergymen, we 
sublimate and refine too much, 
We forget, that they eat and 
drink like other men.. We, in 
short, forget their temporalities, 
and this is a part of their con- 
cerns which we ought never 
to forget. They have most com- 
fortable livings. They do little, | 
and have good cheer, . It is na- 
tural, therefore, that they should 
have great hatred against any 
body, whose efforts tend to the 
disturbing of this state of things. 
It is very certain, that some 
men must undergo bodily la- 
bour. Without this the world 
could not go on. But, there is a 
desire in every man to live with- 
out this bodily labour; to live 
at ease, while ‘others labour, 
and, of course, to live on that 
labour. So that the parsens 
are by no means sipgular in 
their taste, They enjoy a large 
portion of the good things of 
this world: perhaps the choicest 
portion of all. It is, therefore, 
very natural, that they should 
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dislike any thing that might,{not exeite a fellow feeling in 
even by possibiliiy, expose them) those who have been oppressed 
to the danger of loosing these) by the same hand. Being” po- 


good things. ‘They are born’ 
with hearts like other men; but, 


habit gives their hearts qualities 
different from the general mass. 
They do not approve of the 
bribery, perjury, drankenness, 
and ying at elections; or, at 
least, many of them do not. 
But, when they consider, that, 
without these, that system which 
insures to them ease and plenty, 
could not exist, and that they 
might not find the same security 
under a better system, they are 
very apt to console themselves 
with the observation, that‘ no- 
thing ts perfect under the sun ;” 
and that we must wait with 
patience for  perfectibility in 
another world, In the mean 
while, when times become ¢ri- 
tical, they become alarmed; 
and, they do from a feeling of 
fear that which they would not 
do from a less powerful motive. 
In the reformers they imagine 
they see the besiegers of their 
temporalities: they get fright- 
ened, next angry; they appeal 
to the sword instead of the 
word: they fear the loss of 
tythes, and they cry out blas- 
phemy ! | 

This is the whole of the mys- 
tery. Itis uonsense to talk about 
danger to morals from the pre- 
sence of the Queen: but you, 
reverehd Sirs, imagine, that her 
presence, and particularly her 
triumph, would make a great 
stir, and yowuwish to keep all 
sill and quict us the grave. 
You know, that she would be 
popular, because it is inipossible 
that one oppressed person should 








pular, she would be, of course, 
a rallying point. ‘Lins was what 
Canning confessed he feared in 
1814. He described her as af- 
fable, frank, gracious, and fas- 
cinating ; and therefore it was, 
as he confessed, that he wished 
her out of the country. Her 
sin, and. her only sin, then, is 
her beng here. This is evident 
from the endeavours. made use 
of to get rid of her. If she 
would have gone away, even 
after the Green Bags had been 
laid upon: the table, aud after 
Castlereagh and Liverpool had 
described their contents: if she 
would have gone away, she 
might have had a_ princely in- 
come, a Royal Yacht to sail in, 
and might have been announced 
as Queen of Lngland at a fo- 
reign court. ‘Lhere she might 
have lived with all the imputed 
crimes on ber head, and in the 
enjoyment of them. still, avd 
might liave enjoyed them too at 
our exrpence. No fear on the 
score of morals was apprehend- 
ed inthis case. ‘The whole of 
the Queen’s sin, therefore, clear- 
ly is her being tn the country. 

I have now, reverend Sits, 
pointed out what your conduct 
towards the Queen has: been, 
and have explained the true 
cause of it. This is a time when 
men’s conduct should be well 
observed, and their motives as- 
certained. You were, just now, 
lying snugly out of sight. I 
have brought you forth to the 
lie ht. 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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ANSWER 


TO THE 


SPEECH OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


AGAINST HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


London, 23d August, 1820. 


We have at last, in a tangible 


shape, the charges against the 


wife of our King and Sovereign. 


' Rumours and backbiting are, at 
| last, putanend to, [have the re- 


port of the speech made by the 


_ Attorney General, on the 19th 


and 2st inst, now lying. before 
me, I have read it with attention. 
And, in it alone, without wait- 
ing to hear any contradiction 
of its assertions, 1 see enough to 
convince me, that the charges 
are faise. Aware of the in- 
fluence of prepossession ; aware 
of the power of our wishes to 
mislead our judgment; and feel- 
nga strong 
charges against her Majesty 
should prove false, I have sub- 
dued in‘myself the propensity 
'o yield up my reason and inte- 
erity to this desire. 1 have per- 


sire. that the. 





| 


used the speech with a sincere 
desire to come to a just conclu- 
sion; and that .conclusion is, 
that the charges are as false as 
they are foul, I do not want to 
hear any of the evidence for or 
against the charges; I take the 
speech, and suppose that the 
Attorney General will produce 
witnesses to swear to all the 
facts which he has stated; and 
Lam convinced, by reasons which 
I submit to your attention, that, 


even if all and singular the facts. 


be sworn to, the conclusion 
ought to be, that the charges 
are false. 3; 

Something in. the way of nar- 
ratwe,will be necessary before 
I enter on the arguments con- 
tained in the speech: The Queen 
went to the Continent in the 
year 1814, not long after the 
late Queen had, at the instiga- 
tion of the then Regent, signi- 
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fied to her a wish that she 
would keep away from the 
drawing-rooms held at that 
time. She first went to Bruns- 
wick. She was accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes, Mr. St. Led- 
ger, Sir W. Gell, the Honour- 
able Keppel Craven, Captain 
Hesse, Dr. Holland, and Mr. 
Austin. From Brunswick she 
went to Milan in Italy, at which 
place the Attorney-General says 
she arrived on the 9th of Octo- 
ber 1814. He says, that she 
remained about three months 
at Milan, when she set off for 
Naples by the way of Rome; 
and arrived at Naples on the 
8th of November 1814. She 
remained at Naples from No- 
vember till March, when she 
quitted it, and went successively 
to Rome, Leghorn, Genoa and 
Milan, where she remained un- 
til the middle of May 1816. She 
then set out for Venice, and re- 
turned to Milan in August 1815, 
She now travelled on the moun- 
tains and abont the lakes of that 
part of Italy, and settled, for a 
short time, at D’Este, near 
Como. In November 18t5, she 
embarked on board the Levia- 
than, Capt. Briggs, and, after 
visiting Elba, reached Palermo 
in Sicily, where she remained 
till January 1816. She then 
embarked on board the €lo- 
rinde frigate, Capt. Pechell, and 
went to Syracuse, from which 
she returned to Sicily, going first 
to Catania, and then to Augus- 
ta. From Sicily she went to 
Tunis, in Africa; from Tunis 
to Utica, in a small vessel which 
she purchased ; and returned to 
Tanis in April 1816. Th the 
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same month she went from Tu- 
nis to Athens : from Athens she 
went to Ephesus, thence to Je- 
rusalem, thence to Jaffa, where 
she embarked for Italy, and ar- 
rived in September 1816, taking 
up her residence in the palace 
D’Este on the Lake of Como. 
In February 1817, she made a 
tour into Germany, and returned 
to D’Este in the Spring; after 
which she went to Trieste, and 
returned in August 1817. 

This, as far as relates to times 
and places, is the account of 
the Attorney-General; and, on 
this you will please to observe, 
and to bear the fact. in mind, 
that the Queen was almost con- 
tinually travelling, or preparing 
for, or resting after, travelling. 
This is an observation of great 
importance to bear in mind, as 
we shall, by and by, see. She 
was settled no where for any 
length of time. Her object evi- 
dently was to see as much of 
the world as she could. Later 
than August 1817, the Attorney- 
General gives us no account of 
her movements, or of any of her 
conduct; except that he says, 
in one part of his speech, that 
her conduct towards Bergam! 
was the same even until the day 
of her finally parting from him ; 
which is an assertion that we 
ought to bear in mind; for 1! 
will be found to be of great 
importance as to the inferences 
to be drawn. 

The object is to make us be- 


lieve, that the Queen is an adul- 


teress, and the man fixed upon 


is the Baron Bergami, whom 


theA ttorney General endeavours 
to exhibit as, at once, the most 





beloved and most unworthy of 
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men. He relates more wonders 
ef this man and*the Queen than 
‘romance ever contained before ; 
‘and, we shall find, very soon, 
‘that, if what he says and what 
‘his witnesses will, doubtless, 
swear, be true; thenhuman na- 
ture herself is a liar. Tt is a 
question of fact; and all that, 
we shall have to settle is, whe- 
‘ther the voice of nature, or that 
‘of the witnesses in the Fortress, 
‘be the mosi likely to speak the 
‘truth. There will be the cross- 
‘erammnations ; there will ‘be 
the witnesses on her side: but, 
without waiting for any of these 
we shall, I think, determine, 
that, upon the Attorney Gene- 
xal’s own showing (including 
what is notoriously. trae)” the 
facts he has stated and the in- 
ferences he has drawn are false. 
In order to lay a broad foun- 
dation for the charges, Bergami 
is represented as beir-;, when 
he came into the Queen’s ser- 
Nice, a menial servant. It is 
on that fact, presumed, that 
le must have been. a para- 
wiour, in order to account for 
is great and rapid advance- 
ment in her service. But; be- 
‘ides that this is a very ancha- 
tilable presumption, is it any 
thing uncommon te see men 
apidly advanced from very low 
Overy high situations? Sir Joun 
(Manon, whom the Regent 
nade a Kight Honourable, and 
laced at the Council Board with 
ukes, Earls, and himself, was 
lotoriously, at one time, a foot. 
y! Numerous instances of the 
lid might be mentioned ; but, 

dD the next place, what were the 
ites of distinction, which the 
Yeen conferred and obtained ?- 
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I suppose, that any man might 
eet made a Baron for tive golden 
guineas; and, in countries where 
men without titles are looked 
upon and treated as scum of the 
earth, it was very natural for 
the Queen to wish to get same 
sort of title for the man, who 
principally managed her affairs. 
But why was BerGami the 
principal person about the 
Queen? He is called a Courier, 
or Pestillion. But words have 
different inednings in different 
countries. He had been a mili- 
tary Courier; or, what we should 
almost call an aid-de-camp, or, 
at least, a Alessenger. So that 
this degrading appellation of” 
Courier is made use of merely 
for the purpose of contrast. In. 
the Queen’s intention to trarel, 
air intention which she put into 
full execution, we see a very 
good and. sufficient reason for 
employing a man of this de- 
scription ; -but, yet, we, who. 
have never travelled on the Con- 
tinent,; camhave but avery im- | 
perfect idea of the necessity of” 
such a person on a journey. It 
is not calling a post-chaise, or, 
rather, driving up to an Inn gate, 
and waiting five minutes, and 
being taken on again in perfect 
Safety ; and thus, from stage to 
stage, as from Southampton to 
Edinburgh, sleeping half“ the 
time, if you like. ‘This is not 
‘the case upon the Continent. 
But, on the contrary, to obtain 
horses, to secure lodging, and 
to-secure your throats from be- 
ing cut in those lodgings, is a 
business to be entrusted to none 
but clever men, and brave men 
too. To fill such an office with 
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was precisely this sort of merit, 
of which, at that time, her Ma- 
jesty stood in need. A man of 
a thousand times as much merit 
in other respects would not have 
heca so valuable to the Queen 
at the period to which we are 
alluding. She was bent on tra- 
vel; and to travel with con- 
venience, or even with safety to 
her life, she stood in need, in 
absolute need, of a person lke 
Bergami. It was necessary 
that he should have zeal and 
Jidelity as well as ability; and 
was not to reward him highly 
the best and most effectual way 
of securing that fidelity and 
zeal ? ‘ 

Bergami was (upon whose 
recommendation the Attorney 
General does not know) taken 
into the Queen’s service in the 
fall of 1814, at Milan. There 
must be some mistake in this 
part of the speech; for it says, 
that he ente.. . the Queen’s ser- 
vice about 15 days before she 
quitted Milan to go to Naples, 
and that she had been three 
months at Milan before che 
quitted it, though she arrived 
on the 9th of October, and ar- 
rived at Naples on the 8th of 
November. However, the At- 
torney General says, that Ber- 
gami, as soon as the Queen ar- 
rived at Naples, became her 
Paramour. On the 9th of No- 
vember begins the history of 
these wonderful amours. From 
this time, just three weeks after 
he entered the Queen’s service, 
he became her bed-fellow.— 
They carried on openly all sorts 
ofindecencies. Their conduct was 
so flagrant that every eye ob- 
served it. The Queen slept in 
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his bed without taking the small- 
est precaution to disguise the 


fact ; and this, too, as constantly 


as a wife sleeps with her hus- 
band. Not by neght only wes 
this love affair going on; but 
by day also, and at theatres, 
balis, at ans, openly in the 
streets, before the face of all 
the world. The Queen break- 
fasted with Bergami alone, aud, 


‘in short, they were openly man 


and wife, except that they were 
so. excessively fond. At was a 
pair of Turtle Doves, continually 
billing and cooing. 

Now, observe, all this while 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes, Keppell Cra- 
ven, Sir W. Gell, Dr. Holland, 
and Capt. Hesse were living m 
the same house with the (Queen! 
Is it posstble, that the above- 
mentioned scenes could be 
going on, and they know nothing 
of them? \ ask if this be pos- 
sible? Remember, that these 
scenes were going on, not fora 
day, a week, or a month; but 
from November to March in- 
clusive; that is to say, five 
months. These English Ladies 
were maids of honour, and the 
Gentlemen were chamberlain 
and equerries, and one a Physt- 
cian. Where were their eyes 
and ears? They were living \ 
the same house; under the 
same roof; and yet they never 
saw, ot heard, any thing about 
these open and- flagrant and 
shameful doings! Will you say; 


will any man of sincerity say, 


that he believes, that such things 
could be going on without any 
of these six persons, all living ! 
the same house with the crim: 
nal parties, hearing any thing ®! 
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all of the matter? Yet, they 
could not have heard any thing 
of it; for, if they had, to have 
remained in the house would 
have made the Ladies bawds 
and the Gentlemen pimps. 

In spite of this inevitable con- 
clusion, the Attorney-General, 
in order to guard beforehand 
against the objéction [ am now 
taking, says, that, doubiless, 
these Ladies and Gentlemen 
did hear rwmours. What! Hear 
rumours? From what quarter? 
And why talk of rumours, when 
the amours were carried on, 
not only every night, but every 
day, and that too far more 
shamelessly than the amours of 
the common street-walkers ? 
Why talk of rumours in such a 
case? Can that which is open, 
flagrant, notorious, be a sub- 
ject of rumour? We may as 
well say, at this moment, that it 
is rumoured that the Queen’s 
trial is going on; for, if the 
Attorney-General’s statement 
were true, the Queen’s amours 
at Naples were as notorious as 
this trial now is. It is the most 
curious thing that. the world 
ever heard of, that rumour 
Should tell the inmates of the 
Queen of what was passing un. 
der their’ own- eyes. The 
Queen’s servants saw all. that 
was passing. ‘They must have 
talked of it. And were not 
some of those servants about 
the Engtish Ladies and Gentle- 
men? Is it possible, that’ Ber- 
fam! could have slept with the 
Queen every night; breakfasted 
with her every morning ; toyed 
with and kissed her every day ; 
she £0 openly to his bed-side ; 
Is It possible for this to be going 





on, and under the same roof 
with six Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and these Ladies and Gentlemen 
never know any thing of the 
matter, except from mere. ru- 
mour ? Laskif this be possible? 
And, if it be not believed to be 
possible, shall we believe the 
swearing of Italian witnesses to 
the facts? Shall we believe 
their oaths sufficient to set aside 
evidence of our own senses ? 
Shall we believe, that their 
swearing’s are sufficient to make 
impossibilities truths ? 
However, if there were a ru- 

mour that reached the ears of 
those English Ladies and Gentle- 
men ; if we suppose that this was 
so,how are we to account for their 
conduct during the whole of 
this history? A rumour would 
naturally and unavoidably set 
their inquiring powers to work. 
It is impossible, that they should 
not have come at the facts in an 
hour at farthest. Their own 
observation would have’ been 
enough; but, there were their 
servants, all living in the same 
house with the Queen’s ser- 
vants, and all necessarily hating 
the paramour from feelings of 
envy. The facts must have 
been ascertained in an instant; 
and, yet these six Ladies and 
Gentlemen, hear the rumour, 
and never make any inquiry at 
all; though all the means of 
ascertaining the facts were at 
hand ; and, what is more, though 
they all very well knew, that 
they should run no risk of dis- 
favour at home by denouncing 
and exposing their Mistress. 
They remain quiet; they hear the 
rumour ; they make no inquiry ; 


the English Ladies*remain ina 
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‘for neatly five months! Will an 


von those ladies and gentlemen. 


Jy described. 


from the scene of her-amours at 


- with her? The Attorney-Ge- 
_heral, over and over again, begs 
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house, which the -Attorney- 
represents as worse 
than a bawdy-house; they hear 
it rumoured that itis such, but 
still they remain, and say not a 
word about the matter: and, in 
this state, this disgraceful and 
infamous state, they continue 


Englishman believe this; and 
yet this he must believe, or he 
must believe the Attorney-Ge- 
neral’s statement to be. false; 
though supported by the 
swearings of a thousand -wit- 
nesses. 

It is a monstrous imputation, 
that the Attorney-General casts 


He is compelled to state,’ that 
they remained five months un- 
derthe same roof with the par- 
ties, who were carrying on the 
intercourse which he so minute- 
He sees clearly 
the imputation that he casts on 
them; and he endeavours to 
excuse their unaccoun.able con- 
duct by observing, that some of 
them left the Queen. Left her! 
When! Why, at the end of jive 
months of this scandalous work! 
No: they did not leave her. 
They staid at Naples when she 
wemt towards. Rome, on her 
way to Genoa. So. that she 
left them; and not they her. 
But, what-are we to think, then, 
of the some of them that went 
with her; that followed her 


Naples; that still went with 
her, lived with her as inmates, 
though Bergami still occupied 
his place- and still openly and 
flagrantly carried on his amours 
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the Lords to mark well the cir. 
cumstance of the Cueen’s Eng. 
lish attendants leaving her ; aud 
he begs them ‘to regard that 
fact as corroborating his Malian 
evidence. Now, Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay and Dr. Holland 
went with the ‘Queen from Na- 
ples, and accompanied her as 
far as Leghorn. - Why did the 
others stay at Naples? Why 
did they not go along with the 
Queen? They, in all probabili- 
ty preferred the pursuit of their 
own taste to that of travelling 
about, which the Queen delight- 
ed in, and which they must have 
known that it was her intentiou 
to pursue $ for, as we afterwards 
find, she kept constantly ramb- 
ling by sea as well as by land, 
which, doubtless, presented a 


series of toils, that those ladies 


and gentlemen did not chuse to 
encouliter. For, ‘upon wiiat 
other ground are we to accouit 
for a part remaining at Naples, 
and a part going with the 
Queen? The Attorney-General 
would have us believe, that the 
Separation arose from #umouwrs, 
which the ladies and gentlemen 
had heard. But, what are we 
to think, then, of Dr. Holland, 
and; above all, of Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay? Or, .ate we 10 
be such sots as to suppose |! 
possible, that Lady Elizabeth 
Forbes had heard rumours, 
which did not reach the ears of 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay? liwe 
could possibly suppese.this, we 
must set Lady Elizabeth Forbes 
down-as guilty, not only of 8 
gross and shameful neglect @ 
duty; but as guilty of some 
thing very little short of m* 
priston vf treason. What! sb 
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hears a rumour, and a rumour 
so strong, and of such a nature ; 
in short she hears what makes 
her believe, that the Queen is 
living in a state of double adul- 
tery ; she thinks it not safe or 
decent to remain any longer 
with such a woman; she hears 
and believes and acts upon this 
intelligence ; and yet she never 
communicates tt to her sister 
maid of honour! ~ Nay, she 
never gives her a hint of it, and 
jets her go off to continue to 
live in that same infamous state 
which they have all so long been 
living int Will any man say, 
that he believes this? Yet this 
he must believe, and a great 
deal more than this, before he 
believes the Attorney-General 
and his witnesses. 

But Lady Charlotte Lindsay 
leaves the Queen (that is to say, 
the Queen leaves her) at Leg- 
horn. We shall find, I dare 
say, that the lady was weary ; 
ihat she preferred rest and ease 
to travelling.and toil; and, par- 
ticularly, that she had no relish 
for a sea voyage, which the 
Queen’s now became, to Ge- 
noa. However, Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell joins the Queen 
at Genoa, and goes on with her 
afterwards to Milan, where (let 
it be observed) ‘Bergami’s fa- 
mily lived. This is a very ma- 
terial fact. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral dwells upon such persons 
leaving the Queen, as he has the 
foulness to call it; but he never 
dwells on such persons joining 
her. You will have observed, 
that one of her English follow- 


ers, Mr. St. Lepcer, left her,as 


it is called, at Brunswick, be- 


' dere she entered Italy, and, of 
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course, before she saw Bergamz. 
This fact is slipped over. Why 
did this gentleman stay behind ? 
Because he did not choose to 
travel further, to be sure. These 
persons were all going on their 


own pleasure ; and it was not 


their taste to keep travelling 
about. It is empossible, that 
Mr. St. Ledger could have taken 
any offence at the amours of 
Bergami, and yet it is certain 
that he staid behind. Why, 
then, are we to impute the stay- 
ing behind of the others, one 
after another, to any other 
cause, than that of their own 
taste ; or, probably, the state of 
their health? Look at the 
Queen’s tours, and you will see, 
that it required no common 
strength of body to endure the 
fatigue of them ; and here alone 
are we to look for the cause 
of her attendants dropping o 
from her, as it has malignantly 
been called. 

But, to return to Lady Chare- 
lotte Campbell, how came she to 
join the Queen at Genoa, after 
Lady C. Lindsay had “ dropped 
off”? at Leghorn? Had the ru- 
mours never reached her? Ru- 
mours could reach the well- 
dressed rabble at the west-end 
of London, but they could not 
reach from Naples to Genoa, 
thongh all the babbling ser- 
vants of the Queen were there ! 
It is impossible to believe, that 
Lady C. Campbell had heard of 
the rumours : and yet it ig next 
te impossible to believe, that 
she should not have heard of 
them, if it had been they which 
induced Lady C. Lindsay to drop 
‘off at Leghorn. But, there is 





something of much more im- 
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portance than this in the fact of 
this lady’s yowning the Queen, 
and much more worthy of our 
best attention.. The lady could 
not join the Queen of her own 
mere motion, She cculd not 
come into her house and tra- 
vel in her carriage along with 
her, and live with her, of 
her own authority. Who sent 
her to the Queen? In conse- 
quence of what did she “ join” 
her ¢ To hear the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, one would think that the 
Queen was a sort of army, that 
was to be deserted from and 
“ jgotned’’ at pleasure. No! 
no? Jt must be believed, that the 
Queen did not keep an Inn, or 
Tavern: it must be believed, 
that people could not come and 
live with her at their pleasure : 
it must be believed, that Lady 
C, Campbell joined the Queen 
at the Queen’s own request, or, 
at the very least, with her Ma- 
jesty’s consent: this must be 
believed ; and, believing it, it 
is impossible to believe the 
charges against the Queen, 
though sworn to by ten times 
the number of creatures, now 
in the redoubt, and interpreted 
by. an Italian Marquis, living in 
that fortress, and acting under 
the instructions of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury. 

For, what have we here be- 
fore us? A woman carrying on 
the most indecent intercourse 
with herservant ; sleeping with 
him every night; loHing upon 
him and jhanging about his neck 
by day; more love-sick than 
any girl of sixteen ever was; 
unable to live out of the sight 
of her paramour ; unable to -re- 


strain herself even before her | 
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male servants ; living in a state 
the bare description of which 
would excite a blush even ina 
brothel; and, we see this wo- 
man taking into her house an 
English lady to be a witness of 
her way of life, and, to convey 
an account of it to England; 
and doing this, too, when she was 
on her way to the neighbourhood 
of Bergaimi’s family ! To believe 
all this is impossible. There is 
no man living who can believe 
it. And yet all this must be be- 
lieved, and firmly believed too, 
before we believe the Italian 
witnesses and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral. 

If the Queen’s conduct and 
inclinations had been what the 
Attorney-General says they were 
at Naples and on the road to 
Genoa; and especially, if the 
other English ladies had “ drop- 
ped off’’ in consequence of that 
conduct, which they could not 
have done without her suspect- 
ing the cause: if such had been 
the case ; (and wro so apt to 
suspect as those conscious of 
guilt?) if such had been the case, 
i put it to any man, and. mote 
particularly to any woman, whe- 
ther the Queen would have 
wanted another English Lady 
in her house? No: she would 


|have rejoiced at having got 


rid of those who had “ drop- 
ped off ;”’ she would have kept 
them in future at a. distance; 
she would have avoided them as 
thieves avoid watchmen and 
police-officers; she would 10 
more haye taken Lady C. Camp- 
bell into her house than a hen 
would take a weazle into het 
nest. 





This one notorious fact is 22 
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" fiance ; as having lost all shame ; 
as being completely infatuated 
» and besotted ; as having, in short, | that she did never hear of those 
given herself up wholly to. the 
‘embraces, day and night, of 
| Bergami. 
she take an Knglish Lady? For 
|_ sectely! no: for she hated all 


> iour. 
anterruption: and yet she vo- 


-into her house; which, if the 


_ ruc, and the swearirgs of his 
witnesses any thing but what 


- ur no earthly purpose other than 
that of enabling fuady C. Camp- 


_ her husband a faithful and de- 


with her servant! 
: lieve this¢ Can we believe such | Mr. Flynn, who had been in 
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S answer to allthe statements of 
‘the Attorney-General, and to} 
" the swearing ofall his witnesses ; 
‘aod this fact is stated by the 
> A\ttornev-General himself. “The 
© Queen mighttake Lady C.Camp- 
bell as a blind.’’ For what, when 
' she is represented as having, | 
" even at this time, and long be-)| 


fore, set all appearances at de- 


Why, then, should 


society, but that of her para- 
She could endure no 
luntarily took this English Lady 


Attorney-General’s charges were 
they are,»she could have done 


bell to witness, and to send to 


tailed account of, her amours 
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the same roof without hearing 
of ‘things, or of any of the 
things, such as those alleged 
against the Queen? No mancan 
believe it. Yet, this Lady re- 
mained. more than a whole year 
in the heuse! If she did hear 
of the amours, she was no bet- 
ter than a bawd to remain under 
the roof; and she was besides 
guilty of mispriston of treason. 
Therefore, we are to believe, 


amours ; and yet we cannot be- 
lieve this, without believing 
that the amours are a fabrication. 

The Queen went from Genoa 
to Milan. Here was a fair op- 
portunity for Lady Charlotte 
Campbell to stay behind, Yet 
she did not. She went after the 
Queen to Milan. She followed 
her thither! and she “ dropped 
off,” that is, staid behind, when 
the Queen set out on a long 
journey to Venice. However, 
the Hon. Mr. BurRELL “ joined” 
the Queen before she took this 
journey, accompanied her in the 
journey, and “ dropped off” as 
she was returning. But she 
was, about the same _ time, 





Can we be- 


joined” by Mr. Howland and 


athing of any woman breathing? | the King’s service: two officers 


And yet this we must believe; 


of course. When these“ drop- 


or we must disbelieve the At- | ped off’, we are not informed : 


| torney-General and his wit- 


esses, 
lt appears, that Lady C. Camp- 
bell remained with the Queen 


fom March, 1815, to May or 


June, 1846. What! was she all 
this while in the same house 
with the Queen without hearing 
of the adulterous intercourse 2 
Can any one believe, that a 


probably when she was about 
to go on her sea-voyages, they 
having, perhaps, had enough of 
sea-voyages before to last them 
their lifetimes. 

How loudly do all these “join- 


conclusive are they in condem- 
nalion, of the statement of the 
‘Attorney General, and how 





lady wonld he. so long under | completely thev shut our ears 


“ ings’’ speak in refutation, how - 
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against the testimony, collected for, that they were afl eompietely 
ly the Milan Commission, and} blind and deaf; and we mist 
marshalled under the banners of | further believe, that the Queen, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury! {while she was carrying on an 
Is it possible, 1 ask, for Messrs. } adulterous intercourse, the proof 
, Burrell, Howland, and Flyon,intof whieh borne to England, 
May, 1816, to have been igno-{ would be sure to render her in- 
rant of the rwmours, if such had | famous, and even deprive her of 
been afloat at Naples from No-}the means of enriching her pa- 
vember, I814, to March, 185: {ramour, availed herselt of every 
and if the facts which gave rise |}opportunity of securing. to her 
to them had been daily and feuemies the means of predaciny 
hourly increasing in number and [that proof! ‘hese are the mou- 
in flagrancy! No action of afstrous things, which we must 
person so conspicuous as the]believe, before we cam belicve 
Queen could be hidden. Her|the Attorney General and iis 
actions would, if of a scandalous {troop of Malian swearers. 
nature, necessarily be the topic} ‘The thing harped upon by fhe 
ofevery conversation, especially | Attorney General, from the be- 
amongst the English. And,} ginning to the.end, as the great 
though men might be less deli- corroborating proof of the guilt 
cate than women on this score, |of the Queen, is the power whtch 
itis not to be betieved, that, if| Bergami possessed over her, 
these gentlemen had heard such |'‘lheswearmgs are hesees, worl: 
rumours, and had had the small- }nothing without corroborating 
est reason to believe in them,|facts, proved by English wi- 
they would hive gone of their|nesses, or, notorious om theni- 
own accord to “ join’’ the Queen; | selves. For this purpose it was, 
while, as in the case of Li«ly C. | that he introduced the Englisli 
Campbell, it is impossible to be- | Ladies and Gentlemen, in order 
lieve, that the Queen would}to make their “ leaving’ the 
have invited ‘hem, or, indeed,}Queen corroborate his msinua- 
permitted them to live under the] tion about rumours, and these 
same roof, where she was lead-|rumours corroborate the sweal- 
ing such a licentious life; and}/ers drawn out of the Fortres*. 
that, too, while she well knew, | He was compelled, however, 1? 
that the proof of that licentious [notice “ joinings’” as well 2s 
life was eagerly sought after as |leavings; and, upon the whole, 
the means, the sure and infalli-|instead of a corroboration, he 
ble means, of her rnin, degra- has produced the most convilic- 
dation, and everlasting infamy. ing proof of the falsehood ef his 
Thus, then, inorder to believe | statement. At last he gets rid 
the assertions of the Attorney ]of all his Euglish attendants, 
General and the swearings of his} and asks, whether this be not a 
witnesses, we must believe all,| proof of the criminul inter 
nay all, these English Ladies|course. The simple fact; as ap- 
and Gentlemen to have been| pears from tiie dates, is, J dare 
bawds and pimps aud traitors ;!say, thal the English attendant 
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had no relish for voyages by sea; 
and that they preferred remain- 
ing at case in Italy to visiting 
Jerusalem at the expence of cer- 
tain toil and great possible dan- 
ver. But if their“ leaving”’ the 
Queen be to be looked upon as a 
’ corroboration of the Italian 
> swearers, ought not the “ jor- 
> “ang” of other English to be 
- looked upon as refuting those 
' swearers! She is not accused 
' of ever having dismissed an 
. English attendant; and we see, 
that she is always ready to fake 
such aitendants. And therefore 
the cireumstances relating to the 
English attendants are, as clear 
as day-light, proofs against he: 
enemies. 

The power of Bergami over 
the Queen ts, as | observed be- 
fore, the other grand war-horse 
of the Attorney-General; and I 
should say, that, if it were 
_ clearly proved by credible wit- 

nesses, at by notortous faels, that 
he did possess and exercise great 
power over her, that alone, 
Without any swearing at all, 
would convince me that he had 
been absolutely her bed-fellow. 
For, when we consider the re- 
lative situation in life of the par- 
es, it Is impossible to believe, 
that he could have obtained 
| power over her by any means 
_ but one, and to confess the ex- 
. Istence of that one is-to contless 
the truth of the charges. 

The A ttorney-General says, 
aaa Italian witnesses will 
fr ta great many acts 
proving the eristence of this 
rv al dooeaeg 
notice no Rane , thi ae 
Which do not ae a 
rest on the testi- 


he deserved. 
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mony of other wilncsses, OF OM 
facts of notortety. The only 
one of the former description 
that is brought forward is this; 
that the Queen, when on board 
the Clorinde frigate, preferred 
sitting at table with Bergamt 
(now become her Chamberlain ) 
to sitting at table with the Cap- 
tain (Pechell), to the exclusion 
of her Chamberlain. The story 
told by the Attorney-General is 
this; that Pechell, who had, 
sometime before, known Ber- 
gemi to be a mere servant, 
standing behind the Queen’s 
chair, had the impudence and 
insolence, } call it, to tell her, 
that Ae would not sit at the same 
table with Bergami; and that 
the Queen, instead of resenting 
this, took some time to consider, 
and then resolved, that she 
would have another table, end 
sit with her Chamberlain. The 
Attorney-General dwells great- 
ly upon this, seeing that is to be 
proved by Pechell. He says that 
her cotng on board, and not re 
senting the conduct of Pechell; 
is a strongly presumptive proof 
of consciousness of guilt ; and 
that her resolving to dine and 
sit with Bergami is-a proof of 
his power over her ; as much as’ 
to say, thet she dared not ex- 
clude him from =the table at. 
which she. herself should sit, - 
Now, in the first place, the 
Queen had no ehorce as to -go- 
ing into the ship. She must go 
in that ship, or in none. | Then, 
as to not resenjing the insolent’ 
conduct of Pechell, what could 
she do more than she did? She 
could not knock him down, ‘as 
She did that ho~ 





nour to her Chamberlain, which 
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she did not do to him; and this 
was all she could do; and she 
could do nothing less, unless 
she had submitted to the diela- 
tion of this insolent Captain. 
This was what he wished, of 
course. In this he was disap- 
pointed ; and, therefore, he might 
likely enough ascribe to the 
power of Bergami, a step which 
it was absolutely necessary for 
her to adopt, in order to shew, 
that she was not under the 
power of Pechell. 1t may not 
be wholly unnecessary to add, 
that this Pechell is a son of a 
Sir Thomas Pechell, who was, 
at that time, a Gentleman Usher 
to the late Queen, from whose 
court it is well known the pre- 
sent Queen had, not long be- 
fore, been excluded. 

The facts of notoriety, brought 
forward to prove this power of 
Bergamz over the Queen are, as 
far as I can discover, only those 
relating to the introducing of his 
own family into the house of the 
Queen and to the riches heaped 
on him by her Majesty. The At- 
torney-General insisted strongly 
ontiis. He returns to it again 
and again. He insists upon it 
as complete corroboratory proof 
of the unlimited power of the 
Chamberlain over tle Queen. 
And, in order to impress it 
strongly on our minds, asks if it 
be common for whole tribes to 
be thus fastened upon employ- 
ers. To which I answer, that 
nothing is either more common 
or more natural. As to all the 
stuff about the rank that the 
parties filled, I care not a straw. 
Whether the women were call- 
ed -maids of honour, or cook 
maids, or milk maids, it makes 
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not a feather in the scale. He 
had got a good fat place hin- 
self; he was diligeyt, zealous and 
faithful; and, it required no 
great pains to. persuade the 
Queen, which might also be the 
fact, that all his family ‘were of 
the same description. When 
men, or women, get into place 
themselves, they are always 
striving to edge in their rela- 
tions. ‘There is nobody, rich 
or poor, who does not know this 
well. He, or she, who first gets 
in and finds good picking, in- 
stantly calls the relations to par- 
take, as naturally as a_ hen 
clucks her chickens to her when 
she has found any thing good 
for them to eat. In proof of 
this we, in this country, need 
only open our eyes. No sooner 
did Addington (now Sidmouth) 
who had been a mere sessions- 
lawyer, get into the Treasury, 
than he clucked in brother 
Hiley, brother-in-law Bragge, 
his own son, Golding, Bond, 
and every creature belonging to 
him. Mr, Canning clucked 11 
Mrs. Hunn and Miss Hunn. 
Huskisson clucked in his wife. 
What has Castlereagh and what 
has Liverpool clucked in, good 
God! Whole families of chtl- 
dren have been clucked in by 
some. Six or seven children at 
once. Look at the “ Peep a 
“ the Peers: look at that, Mr. 
Attorney-General, and blush at 
your proof of the power of Ber- 
gami over the Queen! He will 
say, that it has been the Asmg* 
pleasure to settle pensions 0! 
innumerable relations of men ' 
place and power at. different 
times. And is not a Queen 10 
exercise her pleasure as well # 
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King is to exercise his pleasure. 

ook at the “* Peep at the Peers,” 
snd you will find, that the court- 
Yavourites, who feed upon us, 
re not content to cluck round 
‘them mothers, sisters, and 
‘brothers. You will find, that 
Mhev have fastened upon us, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, relations 
‘near and distant, from the fourth 
sto the tenth degree: wife’s rela- 
Mtions; wife’s brother’s. wife’s 
Wrelations ; daughter’s husband’s 
relations. In short, we are sad- 

led with such tribes as never 
were seen, except of the Chil- 
edren of Israel. . Look at the 
~* Peep at the Peers,” under 
jthe words, Hertford, Liverpool, 
» Westmoreland, Londonderry, 
-Balcarras, Beaufort, Lauder- 
dale, Sydney, Gordon, Welles- 
ley, Waterford ; and, in short, 
-look into any page of the work ; 
and then say, what impudence 
itwasin the Attorney-General to 

cite this introduction of Berga- 

-mi's family as a proof of his 
possessing over the Queen a 
power founded on an illicit in- 
lercourse with her Majesty. 

It will be observed, that the 
Queen’s situation was a very 
singular one. She was not only 
in a foreign country, but, ‘as 
she knew well, she was living 
amidst spieg,.and, as she had 
but too good teason to suppose, 
Was exposed to even bodily dan- 
ger. It was, therefore, very 
natural, that she should draw 
round her a particular family, 
amongst whom she found, whe- 

t from motives of interest or 
hot, a disposition to be obedient 
and faithful to her. She, the 
Attorney-General says, prefer- 
red this Bergami family before 
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English gentlemen and ladies of 
education, while the Bergamis 
were wholly uneducated. This 
last may be as false as the rest 
of the story ; but, if trae, what. 
ground of charge. is here? 
Though they might not have 
been bred in courts, they might 
be much more agreeable and 
instructive companions than 
courtiers; and much more 
likely to be faithful too. Mr. 
Alderman Wood and his family 
are not courtiers ; but who wili 
say that they are not more 
worthy of the society and confi- 
dence of the Queen than are the 
heroes of the “ Peep?’ Re- 
collect, that it was a polished 
courtier, who tendered the mo- 
ney and uttered the threat at 
St. Omers. The family of Ber- 
gami might be, and I dare say 
was, composed of very agree- 
able and useful persons. The 
Queen was merely passing away 
her ‘time in Italy; and, it was 
perfectly. naturat for her to pre« 
fer the society of persons, 
amongst whom she could live 
without that restraint and for- 
mality which she must have ob- 
served amongst courtiers. 

So that, even supposing what 
the Attorney-General says to be 
true with regard to the low 
birth of Bergami’s family, here 
is no proof at all of his power 
over the Queen. But, there is 
achild mtroduced! ‘A second 
child. And the Attorney-Gene- 
ral seems to. wish to have it be- 
heved, that this child was really 
the Queen’s. ‘The child was, he 
says, in the summer of 1815, 
about two or three years old; 
so that, if this was the Queen’s 
child, she must have had it, at 
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least, a year and a half before 
she left England, and, of course, 
before she saw Bergami! We 
know that, upon reflection, 
such an idea must appear mon- 
Strous; but his business was to 
prevent reflection ; to blacken 
her Majesty in such a way, that 
no one should take time to re- 
flect on the subject. To assert 
all manner of evil things of her, 
and leave these assertions to 
work upon the public mind in 
preparing the way for her de- 
struction. 

Malignity, however, some- 
times works against itself; and 
that has been the case here ; faz, 
of all the persons of the drama, 
this little squaling lady, of only 
three years old, serves the cause 
of persecution the least. ‘The 
Attorney-General tells us, that 
Bergami brought this his child 
to the Queen. What man is not 
ready enough to shew his preily 
children, and what man does 
not think his own the prettiest 
in the world? Besides, he might 
naturally hope, that the Queen 
would do something in the way 
of providing for the child, espe- 
cially as he must have known 
her fondness for children, be- 
gayse it is imposible, that he 
should not have found eut the 
history of lritle Austin. ‘Thus, 
then, as a father, his conduct 
was perfectly natural; it be- 
spoke a man of sense, and one 
anxious to get a good provi- 
sion for bis family, But, as a 
lover, as a paramour, his con- 
duct was the most unnatural 
that ever was heard of, Could 
this man, this keen and clever 
man, possibly believe that he 
should gai in the affections of 
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his mistress by putting into ber 
arms a child that he had had 
by another woman? © Children 
are called the pledges of love; 
but was it ever before heard of 
in this world, thata lover made 
his court by bringing to his nis- 
tress a child that he had had by 
another woman! 
Nevertheless, the Queen is, 
in order to keep up the exli- 
bition, said, by the Attorney- 
General, to have been very /ond 
of this child; excessively ioud 
of it; that she called it pra- 
cess, and that the child not only 
called her mama, but creed afier 
her when she left at, preferring 
the Queen to her nurse. All 
this I can easily believe, though 
coming from the lips of the At- 
torney-General. 1t shews how 
fond the Queen is of children, 
which, indeed, was well known 
before. Every father and mo- 
ther knows how cunning the 
little creatures are. They dix- 
tinguish, eveu at six months old, 
persons fond of children from 
such as are not, Their sagac- 
ty in this respect is quite sur 
prizing. I have observed 't, 
and remarked upon it, a thot- 
sand times. The Queen is oe 
of the persons who are exces 
sively fond. of little children; 
and, let me ask, what, in Wo 
man or man, can be a more 
amiable trait ¢ a 
Thus, upon the supposition, 
that the Quéen had no smproper 
feelings towards Bergami, the 
conduct of both was natural aud 
consistent; but, if the Attor 
ney-General’s assertions wet 
true; then the conduct of both 
was a monster in human »* 
ture, ‘There is searcely. ane 
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is, except, perhaps, the Attor- 
bnev-General, who has not, first 
last, been in dove; and, did 
it ever enter into our hearts -er 
minds to be dortingly fond ofa 
person, and, at the same Ume, 
excessively fond ofa child that 
hat person had had by another? 
KisLpInG says, ‘that, when a 
woman is fond ef a man, and 
specially swhen she has had the 
possession ef him, “‘ she will go 
above half way to heli, to pre- 
event another from participating 
Pwith her.’ Nothing can be 
truer than this; and will she, 
Pthen, do any thing to keep her 
onstantly in mind, that another 
swoman has participated with 
Sher? This Government-Law- 
ever, this Ex-officio Gentleman, 











|of Bergami than ever woman 
before was fond of man; 80 ex- 
-cessively doating that she lost 
all sense of every other consi- 
-deration; and he wishes us to 
vbelieve, that this doating wo- 
man, while she was ready to 
kiss the ground that this man 
walked upon, was almost equal- 
ly fond of the pledge of his 
connexion with another woman ! 
__ This is too monstrous to be 
‘believed. It is a thing which 
cannet be true. Ht isagainst na-, 
ture. To believe it is to give 
human nature the lie. And are 
we to give human nature the 
lie rather than reject the asser- 
lions of the Ex-officio advocate 
“and the swearings of his Italian 
Witnesses? This great fondness 

forthe child was wholly incom- 
‘patible with the asserted fond- 
hess for the father; and, if we 
Were, for one moment, to sup- 
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adopting of the child were 
proofs of Bergami’s power erer 
the Queen, why should we not 
ascribe a similar powcr to the 
father of little Austin, which 
‘father is, J believe, @ pensioner 
at Greenwich ! 

But the Qeeen gave the Ber- 
ramis an estate. Why not? 
She did not place them en our 
pension-list ; she gave’ what she 
gave out of her own savihgs. 
And, what more proper and 
just than to make the future life 
easy of a man and his family, to 
whom, probably, in that cut- 
throat country, beset as she was 
by spies and raffians, she owed 
herverylife? We are told, that 
Bergami’s bed-room was always 
near hers; and, we shall find, 


»represents the Queen as fonder) that there was a- very sufficient 


reason for this; for, without a 
guard, she would have been 
dead and buried long and long 
ago. Whena man, an officer 
in our pay, could get into her 
house, and break open her 
drawers, who will believe, that 
a nightly guard of her person 
was not necessary? She felt 
gratitude to the man, who had 
so long and faithfully served her ; 
and she gave an estate: ‘that is 
to say, a@ sort of farm! Our 
government has given Welling- 
ton a farm that has cost wus, 
seven hundred thousand pounds, 
besides: pensions of more than 
twelve thousand pounds a-year. 
Tke services of Wellington to 
us are not to be compared to 
those of Bergami to the Queen. 
The services of the former are 
doubted by thonsands,: while 
those of the latter were real and 
-undoubted. . That famous man, 
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lias a palace and the use of a 
royal park. That gallant chief, 
the sometime lover of Mrs. 
Clarke, has also an estate, grant- 
ed out of lands which were pub- 
he property. But, good God! 
Only think of the immense sums, 
swallowed up by families, to no 
member of whom any service 
can be traced; and then think 
of a farm, given to Bergami, 
beng taken as a proof of his 
absolute power over the Queen, 
and this power ascribed to his 
criminal connexion with her! 
However, as to his power over 
the Queen, tie fact not only be- 
comes glaringly false, but the 
very idea ridiculous, when we 
look at other parts of her Majes- 
ty’s conduct, which are matters 
of public notoriety. First, ob- 
serve, that Bergami was anxi- 
ous to get his family about the 
Queen. 
living upon her. To get them 
to share largely in the pickings ; 
and at last he got an estate from 
uer. ‘hus, then, he was anaz- 
ous to enrich himseif. ‘This is 
represented:to us by the Atior- 
ney General. — Secondly, ob- 
serve, we are told that his pow- 
er over the Queen was absolute: 
that she humbled herself in all 
manner of ways to gratify him; 
that she even mended his 
clothes ; and, inshort, was ready 
to do any thing, even to the 
washing. of his shirt and the 
blacking of his shoes. This is 
the picture which is given us of 
her submission to his will. Spa- 
niel dog was never more sub- 
missive to his master than our 
Queen was to this Bergami.— 
Thirdly, observe, that the Queen 


received @ clear thirty-five thou- 


To get them in to be 
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sand pounds a year from Ene. 

land ; which money, if the other 
parts of the story were true: 

which money, mind, if the fact 
of his power over the Queen 

werewmot a lie, was just so much 
money placed at the absolute 
disposal of Bergami.—Fourthiy, 

Observe, then, that he did not 
take this money to himself; that 
he did not lay it out upon estates 
in Italy ; but that he, who, one 
would have thought, would 
have liked travelling no better 
than a footman likes to whet 
knives, chose to lay this money 
out in long and wearisome jour- 
neys about Italy, into the Auw- 

trian territories, through Ger- 

many, over the Alps; and, in 
tiresome, fatiguing and danget- 
ous voyages by sea! Is not this 
a monstrous supposition Mind, 

the money was his ; it was bis 
choice that was to be followed; 

it was his taste that was to be 
consulted;.he had about him 
a fondling woman that was 
a mere worm under his foot, and 
he chooses several times to em- 

bark on board English met of 
war; he chooses to visit all the 
islands in the Mediterranean ; he 

chooses to sail to the Barbary 
coast ; he chooses to purchase @ 
polacre, and to sail in that most 
uncomfortable sort of vessel from 
port to port, from island to island, 

amidst all sorts of inconveniences 
and perils; he chooses to vis! 
antient Greece, and to go evel! 
to Jerusalem to see the ruins ¢! 
that once famous city, to vie* 
the spot where the temple 
Solomon stood, and to visit the 
sepulchre of Jesus Christ; a low. 
illiterate, vul «minded cou 





rier, who had: been half harras* 
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i to death a few years before 
» Buonaparte’s Russian cam- 
aign: yea, this man chooses to 
bend thirty-five thousand 
ounds a year in this manner, 
ying it out upon attendants, 
spon inn-keepers, Upon captains 
md crews of vessels, upon ca- 
mels, guides, and God knows: 
hat, instead of keeping it to 
imself; living at a snug house 
a the Milanese, which, “by the 
ye, the Queen must have best 
iked, too, and purchasing ‘es- 
ates till they swelled out into 
principalities! Every tongue 
ill exclaim; every unbribed 
ongue; every unperjured man 
will exclaim, thas 7s ale! 

Then, can it possibly be be- 
Hieved that it was his desire to 
expend the money in this way; 
and yet, if it was not his desire, 
yi was the Queen’s desire; as 
at unquestionably was. Leok, 
then, at her journies and her 
oyages, Read the list of places 
hat she visited, All that.is ve- 
erable in antiquity ; all that is 
Tare in art and in nature; all 
that could tend to enlarge ‘and 
enrich the mind ; all these were 
manifestly the objects of her en- 
Quiry and her pursuit. Let me 
ask, then, whether a mind could 
have been so occupied, and be, 
at the same moment, sunk into 
the lowest and filthiest enjoy- 
ments of the lowest and most 
filthy sensuality ? Would a wo- 
man, abandoned to lustful en- 
Joyments, have encountered fa- 
sees and perils almost every 
day of her life for a series of 
years, and that, too, for the ma- 
nifest purpose of storing her 
mind with knowledge ? Would 
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money and her time in visiting 
Athens, Utica, and Jerusalem % 
Would a woman so lost to all 
sense of every thing but mere 
criminal lust ; would such a wo- 
man heve spent her time and 
encountered continual peril, for 
the sake of acquiring a know- 
ledge of countries and of the 
relics of antiquity? To believe 
this is utterly impossible ; and 
yet we must believe this or be- 
lieve the Attorney-General to 
be the most viperous slanderer 
that ever opened a pair of lips. 
Observe, again, that the At- 
torney-General tells us that this 
power of Bergami over the 
Queen, and consequently the li- 
centious and foul intercourse be- 
tween them, continued up to 


the time of her Majesty’s depar- 


ture from St. Omers for Eng- 
land. Now then, behold a wo- 
man sunk in senstality, lost to 
every feeling of honour and of 
shame, doating upon a man, 
clinging round him every night 
and lolloping upon him every 
day ; caring for nothing in the 
whole world but for the enjoy- 
ment of the person of this man : 

behold this woman thus sunk, 
thus possessed, upon the bare 
reading of an English news- 
paper, by which she finds that 
the king is dead and that her 
name is left out of the Liturgy, 
writes instantly to the prime mi- 
/hister, remonstrates with him 
‘upon the injustice of such omis- 
sion, and requests that her name 
may be instantly put into the 
mouths of the English people in 
their prayer.. This we know to 
bea fact; and this simple fact 
gives the lie direct to all the 
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disgusting representation of li- 
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centiousness, and to all the base 
attempts to make us believe that 
Bergami possessed an absolute 
power over her. If he had pos- 


sessed that absolute vower: if 


she had been the mender of his 
clothes and worse than his spa- 
niel dog, would she ever have 
written that letter ¢ The Attor- 
ney-General says that she saw 
with none but his eyes. Would 
he, a Roman Catholic, have suf- 
fered her to write that letter ¢ 
Would he have eared a straw 
about the Liturgy, the Church, 
the Crown, or about England 
itself? Would he have cared 
about any thing but the money / 
and could any thing in the 
world have been so contrary to 
his natural wishes as for the 
Queen to do or to say any thing 
tending in the most distant de- 
gree to the removal of her for- 
tune out of his clutches ¢ To 
believe that the Queen and that 
Bergami could have thus acted 
with regard to the Liturgy at 
the same time that they were 
living in the state which the 
Attorney-General bas described, 
is impossible ; aud yet we must 
swallow this impossibility, or 
the Attorney-General is the vi- 
lest of slanderers. 

We know, too, that the mo- 
ment her Majesty heard of the 
King’s death, she resolved on 
her return to England. This is 
a fact well known. We have 
the word of Mr. Alderman 
Wood for it; for to him she 
wrote to send her a vessel to 
Leghorn to bring ber home. 
From this time forwards, all was 
impatience on her part to return 
to England. ‘Shese are well- 
known facts. These rest not 





upon the assertions.of an Attor- 
ney General ner upon the swear- 
ings of Italian witnesses, broug|it 
ferward by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury. Now, then, look once 
more; disgusting as the picture 
is, look ouce more, at the sian- 
derous and wicked description 
given of the Queen. by the At- 
torney General.‘ ‘There she was, 
living in all the luxurious enjoy- 
ments of debauchery. She was 
ia the arms of a man that she 
doated upon. She was lost, 
totally sunk and gone, as to 
every thing but this man. From 
this man she must separate if she 
came to England ; and. yet, she 
is teasing her friends to death to 
get her back to that very Eng- 
land. And at last, her impa- 
tience becomes so great, that 
amidst a host of difficulties and 
dangers, she encounters a joul- 
ney enough to half kill a stout 
man in order to do that which 
must necessarily separate ber 
from her paramour. As if this 
were not enough for us to be- 
lieve, we must further believe 
that this all-powerful paramour, 
who was very fond of enriching 
his family, not only gave his 
consent to her departure, but 


| still served heras one of the per- 


sons necessary to the success of 
the expedition, and became him- 
selfinstrumental in sending away 
from himself the sum of at least 
thirty-five thousand pounds 4 
sear! This is ail true: every 
word of it is true ; or, the state- 
ment of the Attorney General !s 
an impudent and atrocious heap 
of falsehoods. 

At last, the Queen actually 
arrives at St. Omers, and if any 
man can believe: no, | will not 
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put itin that shape : if any man 
Scan look at what passed there ; 
Pand after having looked at it 
‘fully and fairly can deny that 
the statement of the Attorney 
General is a falsehood, such man 
S must be a malignant and black- 
hearted villain. Before she ar- 
P rived at St. Omers, there might 
possibly exist doubts in her mind, 
Sor rather in the mind of Berga- 
‘mi, for, you will observe she saw 
B only with hiseyes: there might, 
£1 say, possibly exist doubts, 
© previous to this time, as to whe- 
Pther the same sum of money 
» would be furnished her annually 
© if she did not return to England. 
§ This is almost impossible ; but 
itis possible. However, when 
she arrived at St. Omers, and 
Bergami with her; not only was 
al] doubt of this sort removed, 
| but they found thai they could 
‘how have the security of receiv- 
ing fifty thousand pounds a year 
uistead of the thirty-five thon- 
sand pounds a year which they 
Teceived before. They found, 
on the other hand, that if the 
| Queen persisted in coming to 
Eogland, she was to be pro- 
secuted by this tremendous Go- 
| Yernment, and, if found guilty, 
deprived of all maintenance for 
tue future, and probably of.life. 
Yet in the face of all this; with 
Consciousness of guilt, the Queen 
instantly resolves to come and 
face her enemies ; while, with a 
/crlainty of losing fifty thou- 
a a a year, = interest- 
sellias face a : werful paramour 
Adee 0 hasten to the Eng- 
eee vie Any thing so mon- 
ies Pl 1S _ never before 
my hie or the belief of man: 

/ “UNS so out of reason and 
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of nature; any thing so eom- 
pletely impossible never was be- 
fore stated in the way even of 
hypothesis. And vet, this mon- 
strous absurdity ; this thing out 
of reason and out of nature; 
these facts, to believe all which 
we must believe the parties to 
have hated thenrselves ;. even 
all tins we must swallow and 
believe to be true, or we must 
believe the statement of the 
Atterney-General to be a he. 
‘To reason further upon the sub- 
ject would be irksome to my- 
self and offensive to.the under- 
standing of my readers, who 
will long ago have exclaimed, 
“say no more: we are Salisfied ; 
“the Queen is innocent and 
“ her accusers the basest of ca- 
* Jumniators.” 

Let those accusers now work 
their way. They think that by 
sending forth daily portions of 
swearings from the fortress, 
they shall, by little and little, 
wear away the konest indig- 
nation of the public. - They are 
deceived. ‘They have this time 
over-reacthed themselves; and 
they will find to their cost, that 
though they have been able to 
gag the mouths and cramp the 
fingers of Englishmen, they 
have not made one single step 
towards blunting their feelings, 
towards enfeebling their minds 
or corrupting their hearts. It 
has always been a distinguish- 
ing characteristick of the people 
of this country, to sympathise 
with the oppressed, and to lend 
assistance to the weak in their 
struggles against the strong. 
And this character will now be 
displayed in protecting ag«inst 
her enemies a Queen, whiose 
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only real faults are her genero- 
sity, her love of the people and 
her hatred of tyranny and op- 
pression. Her Majesty has, 
even in her travels and voyages, 


in her pursuits, while abroad, 


rendered herself an object 
worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Nothing but greatness of 
mind: nothing but a mind 
worthy of a Queen, worthy of 
a woman placed above other 
women ; nothing but this could 
have produced a desire to see so 
many countries and to acquire so 
large a stock of knowledge. 
But her base enemies, instead of 
joining in the admiration which 
this is so well calculated to ex- 
cite, seem to have received an 
additional stoek of hatred from 
the source of the applause and ad- 
miration of others. The Queen’s 
character and conduct are an 
honour to the country. They 
are, too, a promise of a pos- 
sibility of our seeing better 
days; and, whatever her ene- 
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mies may think, the nation will, 
upon this occasion, be true to 
itself, and will ‘stand by he: 
with that steadiness, constancy 
and valour for which it has al- 
ways been famed. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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